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Alberta  Livestock  and  Field  Crops  On  Way  To  Compete 
For  World  Championships  At  Royal  Winter  Fair,  Toronto 


RIME  EXAMPLES  of  Alberta  livestock  and 
field  crops  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to 
compete  in  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  at  Toronto, 
November  13  to  21.  Last  year,  Alberta  entries 
carried  off  407  awards  including  three  World 
Championships,  one  Grand  Championship,  and 
three  Reserve  Grand  Championships. 

The  number  of  field  crop  entries  in  cereal 
grains,  forage  crops  and  potatoes  this  year  will 
depend  on  the  amount  harvested  before  the  heavy 
rains.  It  is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year. 

Alberta  will  be  represented  by  fourteen  4-H 
Club  members  from  all  parts  of  the  province, 
guests  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  4-H  Clubs. 
The  awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of  their  out- 
standing record  of  achievements  in  4-H  work, 
and  the  results  of  a series  of  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  more 
than  500  clubs  throughout  Alberta.  Delegates 
for  1964  are:  Jack  Johnson,  Red  Deer;  Gary 
Scheler,  Forestburg;  Larry  Hixt,  Beiseker;  Dwight 
Smith-Gander,  Strome;  Terry  Leslie,  Merna;  Le- 
Anne  Oviatt,  Parkland;  Gail  Kirkelund,  Ryley; 
Stanley  Schuler,  Hilda;  Barry  McDonald,  Mann- 
ville;  Linda  Beck,  Duchess;  Berta  Briggs,  South 
Edmonton;  Kay  Glasier,  Gadsby;  and  Jean 
Trenerry,  Ponoka. 

The  Alberta  shipment  will  be  made  up  of 
14  cars  of  beef  cattle,  4 of  dairy  and  dual-purpose 
cattle,  3 of  sheep  and  swine  and  1 of  horses. 

There  will  be  40  single  steers,  5 carload  lots 
of  12  steers,  3 groups  of  5 steers,  81  head  of 
beef  breeding  stock,  35  dairy  cattle,  5 dual- 
purpose  cattle,  40  sheep,  37  swine  and  15  horses. 

The  shipment  will  be  leaving  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  November  5th  with  the  two  sections  join- 
ing in  Saskatoon. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  breeders  who  will 
be  exhibiting  livestock  at  the  1964  Royal. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

ANGUS 

Highland  Stock  Farms,  Calgary 

W.  L.  McGillivray,  Coaldale 

Jack  Graham,  Rimbey 

Rowena  Cattle  Co.,  Olds 

W.  A.  Greenway,  Acme 


SHORTHORN 

Rothney  Farms,  Midnapore 
Braeside  Stock  Farm,  Calgary 
John  Hennig,  Andrew 
Walter  Chinnery,  Coronation 

HEREFORD 

Kallal  Hereford  Ranch,  Tofield 

F.  J.  Adby,  Edmonton 

G.  R.  & B.  G.  Powlesland,  Del  Bonita 
Stuart  Fenton,  Irma 

Arthur  Link,  Forestburg 
John  A.  Noble,  Okotoks 
John  Tiltgen,  Ponoka 

MARKET  CATTLE 

Jim  Forsythe,  Crossfield 

Hans  Stormoen,  Fenn 

J.  A.  Morison,  Innisfail 

Bill  Wilson,  Vermilion 

Emil  Warnke,  Wetaskiwin 

Stuart  Fenton,  Irma 

Leo  Halstead,  Carbon 

Jack  Graham,  Rimbey 

Tom  Hamilton,  Innisfail 

McIntyre  Ranching  Co.  Ltd.,  Lethbridge 

Ed.  F.  Noad,  High  River 

Robert  Barr,  Vermilion 

S.  E.  Harwood,  Calgary 

Wm.  K.  Massie,  Midnapore 

Floyd  Bolduc,  Stavely 

Eric  Berglin,  Millet 

M.  R.  Boake,  Acme 

John  Tiltgen,  Ponoka 

W.  L.  McGillivray,  Coaldale 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

HOLSTEIN 

Francis  E.  Wright,  Didsburv 
Pickard  and  Clark,  Carstairs 
John  C.  Copithorne,  Cochrane 
Rex  Young,  Calgary 
Hipkin  Bros.,  Edmonton 
Stannard  Bros.,  Edmonton 

AYRSHIRE 

Richard  Bros.,  Red  Deer 
Rav  Longewav,  Crossfield 
S.  R.  Fulks,  Waskatenau 


JERSEY 

Dale  W.  Cole,  Vegreville 
Robert  Barnes,  R.R.  2,  Calgarv 

GUERNSEY 

Herb  Walker,  Vegreville 

RED  POLL 

Wm.  Soetaert,  St.  Albert 

SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRE 

T.  W.  Hebson,  Okotoks 
John  Wilson,  Jr.,  Innisfail 

SUFFOLK 

Dick  Mouser,  Claresholm 

CORRIEDALE 

John  Wilson  Jr.,  Innisfail 
Ross  Mouser,  Claresholm 

SWINE 

YORKSHIRE 

Tom  Hudson,  Kathvrn 
A.  H.  Toft,  Wayne 

S.  R.  and  Neil  Fulks,  Waskatenau 
Roderick  MacMillan,  Clandonald 

LACOMBE 

A.  H.  Toft,  Wayne 

T.  D.  Smith,  Fawcett 

LANDRACE 

W.  A.  Greenway,  Acme 

HORSES 

LIGHT  HORSES 

Diana  M.  Hardwicke-Brown,  Edmonton 
Graham  Ranches  Ltd.,  Midnapore 
Llovd  Wilson,  Edmonton 
Howard  Trautman,  Rimbey 

CLYDESDALE 

L.  M.  Rve,  Edmonton 

PERCHERON 

Earl  James,  Balzac 
Edie  Seljehaug,  Kingman 
Carl  Hanson,  Brightview 
John  Yurkiw,  Radwav 
Llovd  Lohr,  Stettler 
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Advisory  Committees 

Predict  N ALT.  Need 

For  New  Courses 


New  Concept  In  Welfare  Buildings 
Offers  Opportunity  For  Better  Care 


Architect’s  sketches  of  new  Group  Home  for  Children  {top),  and  W oodside  Home,  Edmonton 

( bottom ) . 


Counsel  and  advice  from  persons  and  or- 
ganizations representative  of  commerce  and  labour 
is  continuously  available  to  the  Alberta  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing highly  current  curricula  and  courses  of  train- 
ing that  will  provide  suitable  numbers  of  pro- 
perly qualified  graduates  to  meet  today’s  rapidly 
changing  economic  picture.  As  consequence  of 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  these  volunteer  com- 
mittees, new  courses  are  adopted  or  existing  ones 
amended  to  suit  industry’s  needs. 

These  committees  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  predicting  needs  for  their  own 
industries  in  the  immediate  years  ahead.  Com- 
mittees today,  for  example,  are  preparing  re- 
commendations on  courses  of  training  for  color 
television  and  for  turbine  propelled  automobiles. 
Others,  too,  are  being  considered. 

Recently,  two  new  courses  were  added  to 
those  already  available  at  the  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology  as  a result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  committees. 

The  first  of  these  new  courses,  Dietary  Ser- 
vice Technology,  was  conceived  when  represen- 
tation was  made  by  hospital  and  dietary  organi- 
zations to  the  Department  of  Education’s  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  pointing  out  the  need 
for  a course  in  dietary  service.  An  “ad  hoc” 
committee  of  education  and  hospital  represen- 
tatives, was  set  up  to  investigate  and  make  re- 
commendations on  the  proposal.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  a formal  advisory 
group  to  advise  on  instructor  qualifications  and 
curriculum.  The  course  now  consists  of  one  year 
of  training  at  the  N.A.LT.  and  the  second  year 
in  a hospital. 

A similar  pattern  was  followed  in  establish- 
ing the  Forest  Technology  course  after  repre- 
sentation was  made  by  the  pulpwood  and  lumber 
industries,  the  Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  the  Canada  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  Natural  Resources.  Students  now 
take  their  first  year  at  the  N.A.I.T.  and  their 
second  year  at  the  Alberta  Forestry  Training 
School  at  Hinton. 

Both  institutes  of  technology  in  Alberta  have 
an  extensive  advisory  committee  organization 
covering  most  programs  presently  offered  in 
these  schools.  Some  of  the  committees  involve 
experts  from  across  Canada. 

A request  from  industry  for  the  designation 
of  a trade  under  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 
is  made  to  the  Alberta  Minister  of  Labour.  This 
usually  follows  a joint  management-labour  agree- 
ment that  this  is  desirable.  Once  aims  and  ob- 
jectives are  defined,  the  group  meets  with  the 
Apprenticeship  Board  of  the  Department  of  Lab- 
our for  further  study  and  consultation. 

Local  management-labour  committees,  chair- 
ed by  a member  of  the  Apprenticeship  and  Trad- 
esmen’s Qualifications  Branch  staff,  continue  to 
meet  fairly  regularly.  They  deal  with  local  pro- 
blems and  make  recommendations  to  the  pro- 
vincial committee  regarding  changes  in  course  re- 
quirements and  content. 

There  also  exists  a provincial  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Advisory  Board,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  overall  training  picture.  It 
too  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  govern- 
ment, labour  and  management,  with  other  groups 
brought  in  for  consultation  in  specific  studies. 
The  board  advises  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
receives  briefs  and  requests  from  the  “grass  roots” 

Such  'grass  roots”  committees  and  advisory 
groups  exist  also  at  the  high  school  and  junior 
college  level.  While  the  general  operation  may 
vary  from  group  to  group,  all  have  a common 


IV/T  AJOR  DESIGN  changes  will  be  incorporat- 
ed  in  the  construction  of  new  group  homes 
for  children,  and  in  homes  for  unwed  mothers, 
according  to  W.  T.  Sykes,  Director  of  Homes  and 
Institutions  for  the  Alberta  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Property  has  already  been  chosen  for  the 
sites  of  children’s  group  homes  in  Calgary  and 
St.  Albert.  Each  home  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date 12  children  in  an  atmosphere  which  will 
help  them  understand  the  self-discipline  and  co- 
operation necessary  for  family  living  when  they 
are  returned  to  their  own  homes  or  to  foster  homes. 
Constructed  around  a quadrangle,  each  cottage- 
style  home  has  single  and  double  bedrooms,  a 
recreation  room  with  library  facilities,  a rumpus 
room  for  games,  and  a family-style  dining  room. 
The  homes  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  house- 
parents,  who  are  provided  with  their  own  private 
living  room  and  bedroom. 

Officials  consider  that  this  type  of  construc- 
tion provides  an  atmosphere  of  regular  home- 
life  while  still  permitting  adequate  supervision 
and  care.  The  children  will  attend  the  public 
or  separate  school  in  the  area,  and  local  volunteer 
help  may  be  called  on  to  assist  in  such  activities 
as  games,  recreation,  crafts  and  teaching. 

Plans  for  new  homes  for  unmarried  mothers 
also  call  for  cottage-style  design.  The  first  two 


purpose:  to  assist  in  assuring  adequate  education 
for  employment,  not  only  in  implementing  new 
courses,  and  updating  old  ones,  but  in  instituting 
retraining  programs  for  workmen  who  have  to 
adjust  to  innovations  in  their  present  employment 
or  be  retrained  for  new  jobs  when  their  previous 
positions  are  eliminated  by  changes  in  business 
and  industry. 


cottages  of  the  Woodside  Home  are  under  con- 
struction in  Edmonton.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted, an  administration  building  is  planned, 
then  two  more  cottages.  Each  cottage  is  self- 
contained,  furnished  in  the  style  of  a private 
home,  and  accommodates  ten  residents  who  are 
given  the  chance  to  participate  in  the  care  and 
keeping  of  the  home.  A housemother  is  in  charge 
of  each  unit,  and  a nurse  is  on  call  at  all  times. 
The  cottage-stvle  design  provides  greater  opportu- 
nity for  individual  attention  and  better  segre- 
gation than  the  larger  institution-type  building. 

The  four  cottages  will  be  administered  from 
a central  building  containing  classrooms,  recrea- 
tion room,  lounge,  office  and  clinic.  A similar 
home  is  planned  for  Calgary. 

Presently  in  the  planning  stage  is  a receiving 
home  for  children  up  to  18  years  of  age  to  be 
located  in  Lethbridge.  It  will  accommodate  15 
children  under  the  care  of  houseparents.  Short 
term  placement  in  the  receiving  home  will  allow 
the  welfare  staff  to  assess  the  children’s  needs  be- 
fore selecting  adoption  or  foster  homes,  and  will 
provide  important  local  care. 

Additional  building  projects  being  planned 
include  a Calgary  home  for  special  care  of  in- 
firm persons  requiring  personal  attention  but  not 
qualifying  for  Senior  Citizens’  or  private  nursing 
homes;  and  a new  single  men’s  hostel  near  Cal- 
gary’s city  centre,  with  sleeping  accommodation 
for  165  men  and  facilities  for  feeding  500  men 
daily. 

Two  new  Senior  Citizens’  Homes  are  under 
construction  at  Crossfield  and  Myrnam.  When 
completed  there  will  be  59  lodges  in  operation 
which  together  with  housekeeping  units  will  ac- 
commodate 4,150  persons. 
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New  Pattern  of  Child  Welfare  Service  Shows  Encouraging 


CHANGES  in  the  pattern  of  the  Alberta  Gov- 
ernment child  welfare  services  over  the  past 
few  years  are  beginning  to  show  results  in  many 
aspects  of  child  care.  The  general  effectiveness 
of  the  service  is  reflected  in  fewer  children  com- 
ing into  government  care  and  a greater  avail- 
ability of  adoption  homes.  The  total  number  of 
children  in  institutions  today  is  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  five  years  ago. 

Social  allowances  in  many  cases  provide  the 
means  of  keeping  a family  together,  and  addi- 
tional Welfare  staff  enables  the  department  to 
work  more  closely  with  families  requiring  as- 
sistance, resulting  in  more  children  remaining 
with  their  parents.  When  it  is  necessary  for  a 
child  to  be  taken  into  care,  it  is  arranged  through 
a regional  office  and  in  most  case,  without  mov- 
ing the  child  out  of  the  home  area.  Regional 


offices  thus  can  keep  a contact  between  the  child 
and  his  parents  and  work  toward  the  goal  of  re- 
uniting the  two. 

The  Alberta  Department  of  Welfare  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a new  receiving  home  in 
Lethbridge  and  assisting  the  City  of  Calgary  to 
enlarge  its  children’s  shelter.  An  increased  per- 
diem  maintenance  allowance  to  government 
wards  has  enabled  many  private  institutions  now 
in  operation  to  modernize  their  facilities  and  con- 
vert from  custodial  care  tvpe  homes  to  specialized 
centres,  with  adequate  living  space,  staff  and 
equipment  to  provide  real  help  for  the  children 
concerned. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1964,  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  care  both  temporary  and  per- 
manent decreased  by  58  and  children  in  View 


to  Adoption  Homes  were  24  more  as  oi 
than  on  January  1.  Permanent  wards  in 
homes  and  institutions  increased  bv  1 i o\ 
six  months  as  compared  with  an  inc  is<  i ij, 
during  the  same  period  in  1963.  Tempore 
wards  decreased  by  72. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1963,  503  babies 
were  surrendered  for  adoption,  and  this  figure 
decreased  to  488  for  the  same  period  this  year; 
children  brought  before  the  courts  for  the  first 
time  as  neglected  children  decreased  from  563 
to  427;  adoption  applications  rose  from  698  to 
754,  and  adoption  placements  increased  from 
562  to  602. 

Officials  feel  that,  while  the  improvement  is 
heartening,  the  time  period  is  too  short  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  permanent  or  temporary. 


Application  For  Trees 
Now  Personal  Matter 


“Private  Eye”  of  Fiction  Fame 
Just  Businessman  In  Alberta 


THE  POPULAR  conceptions  of  private  de- 
tectives have  no  counterparts  in  real  life,  at 
least  not  in  Alberta.  Their  operations  are  more 
concerned  with  gathering  divorce  evidence,  seek- 
ing missing  persons  and  providing  guard  service. 
Thev  are  not  allowed  to  carry  guns. 

Alberta’s  17  licensed  Private  Detectives  and 
their  109  Detectives’  Agents  are  governed  by  The 
Private  Detectives  Act,  which  is  administered  by 
the  Legal  Offices  Branch  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

The  Act  defines  a private  detective  as  a per- 
son who  “for  hire,  profit  or  reward  of  any  kind, 
engages  in  the  business  of  being  a private  in- 
vestigator; obtaining  and  furnishing  information 
as  to  the  personal  character  or  actions  of  a per- 
son, or  the  character  or  kind  of  business  or  oc- 
cupation of  a person;  searching  for  offenders 
against  the  law;  searching  for  missing  persons;  or 
acting  as  a guard  or  watchman  for  more  than 
one  person  or  furnishing  guards  or  watchmen 
for  one  or  more  persons.” 

A private  detective’s  agent  is  “an  employee 
of  a private  detective  other  than  an  office  em- 
ployee who  actively  assists  in  the  business  of  a 
private  detective”. 

There  is  little  or  no  call  for  private  detectives 
to  “search  for  offenders  against  the  law”  except 
in  divorce  cases.  If  a private  detective  were  in- 
volved in  seeking  out  a “gangster”-tvpe  cri- 
minal, he  would  have  no  more  authority  than 


the  average  citizen.  When  firearms  are  required 
for  guarding  purposes,  a special  permit  is  requir- 
ed and  the  firearm  may  be  carried  only  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty. 

Dealing  with  the  public  is  done  on  a business 
rather  than  a legal  basis,  because  the  Act  does 
not  give  private  detectives  any  of  the  authority 
bestowed  on  a peace  officer.  The  public  is  not 
legally  obligated  to  answer  questions  or  admit 
entry  to  a private  detective  or  his  agents.  Nor 
mav  a private  investigating  firm  act  as  a bill 
collection  agency.  A section  of  the  Act  states, 
“A  licensee  under  this  Act  shall  not  act  either 
with  or  without  remuneration  as  a collector  of 
accounts,  nor  hold  himself  out  nor  advertise  him- 
self as  a collector  of  accounts  for  any  person”. 

Applicants  for  a private  detective’s  license 
must  post  a $2,500  bond  and  are  required  to  re- 
new their  license  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Initial  license  fee  for  a private  detective  is 
$100.  This  is  reduced  to  $25  in  subsequent  years, 
providing  the  application  is  renewed  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  previous  license.  Fees  for  de- 
tective’s agents  are  $10  and  also  must  be  renewed 
each  year. 

Prior  to  being  granted  a license,  applicants 
are  interviewed  bv  the  municipal  police  depart- 
ment and  required  to  fill  out  a form  stating  their 
qualifications  and  previous  activities.  These 
forms  and  recommendations  by  the  police  depart- 


In  a move  to  help  prevent  unnecessary  shel- 
terbelt  tree  losses,  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  that,  to  obtain  trees 
under  the  government  tree  planting  programme, 
farmers  must  apply  in  person  at  the  office  of 
local  District  Agriculturists,  rather  than  write 
in  their  requests  as  was  the  procedure  in  the 
past.  In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  that  the  D.A.  will 
be  able  to  supply  information  regarding  recom- 
mended planting  and  maintenance  procedure, 
spacing  specifications  and  recommendations  of 
varieties  for  local  conditions. 

P.  D.  McCalla,  Supervisor  of  Horticulture, 
stated,  “Because  it  is  a long  term  investment,  a 
tree  planting  program  should  be  planned  very 
carefully.  Our  District  Agriculturists  will  assist 
anyone  applying  for  trees  to  avoid  mistakes  that 
could  destroy  the  entire  shelterbelt  in  years  to 
come.” 

In  addition  to  shelterbelt  trees,  fruit  bundles 
are  obtainable  for  decorative  landscaping  within 
the  shelterbelt.  Each  bundle  contains  Nanking 
Cherry,  Russian  Almond,  Chinese  Bird  Cherry, 
Sandcherrv,  Chokecherry,  and  Mongolian  Cherry. 


ment  are  taken  into  consideration  when  the  ap- 
plication is  reviewed.  Before  a license  is  refused, 
suspended  or  cancelled,  the  Attorney  General  may 
refer  the  matter  to  an  advisory  board  for  a re- 
port. Licenses  must  be  posted  in  a conspicuous 
position  in  the  principal  office  of  the  private  de- 
tective and  license  cards  must  be  carried  on  the 
person.  Both  indicate  the  date  the  license  expires. 


ASSOCIATIONS  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  NEW  HUNTER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Fish  and  game  associations,  angling  clubs,  rod 
and  gun  clubs,  Girl  Guides,  Boy  Scouts  and 
even  church  groups  are  making  use  of  the  Hunter 
Training  Program  instituted  this  year  in  the  pro- 
vince bv  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Branch  of  the 
Alberta  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Since 
the  instructor  training  program  started  in  Feb- 
ruary, 16  courses  have  been  conducted,  with  177 
persons  qualifying  as  instructors.  Eleven  student 
courses  have  also  been  held  with  144  qualifying. 

There  are  presently  more  than  400  students 
taking  hunter  training  and  more  than  2,000  ap- 
plications are  waiting  processing.  126  instructor 
applications  also  are  pending. 

While  it  is  not  the  first  course  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,  it  is  the  first  to  cover  such  a wide  field 
of  sportsman  education.  Inquiries  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Alberta  program  have  alreadv  been 
received  from  other  provinces  maintaining  govern- 
ment-sponsored hunter  training  programs. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  Alberta  course  include: 
Wildlife  Management  and  Legislation,  Migratory 


Birds,  Upland  Game  Birds,  Big  Game  Animals, 
Predators,  Safe  Gun  Handling,  Sportsman  Respon- 
sibilities, Hunting  Courtesy,  Prevention  of  Forest 
Fires,  Rules  for  the  Housewife,  Care  of  Firearms, 
Code  of  Ethics,  Hunting  Hints  and  Techniques, 
the  Deer  Family,  Survival  and  First  Aid.  Addi- 
tions to  the  training  manual  for  1965  include 
sections  on  big  game  tracks,  fish,  flv  tying  and 
archery. 

Information  on  additional  sources  of  training 
in  specific  areas  of  the  course  are  provided  in  a 
20  minute  session  on  references. 

The  Branch  has  worked  closelv  with  safety 
and  conservation  organizations,  sportsmen’s  groups 
and  sporting  goods  manufacturers  interested  in 
hunter  training.  Materials  supplied  bv  several  of 
these  organizations  are  used  in  the  course.  In 
addition,  a member  of  the  Branch  staff  sits  on 
the  Gun  Safety  Committee  of  the  Alberta  Safety 
Council,  which  directs  its  program  at  gun  safety 
in  the  home. 


Instructor  training  is  continuing  with  the  ob- 
jective of  having  at  least  one  instructor  in  every 
Alberta  community.  Instructors  must  have  at- 
tained 21  years  of  age  and,  after  successfully 
completing  the  11  hour  course,  must  teach  at 
least  10  students  per  year  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing. An  extensive  written  examination  conducted 
bv  the  F’ish  and  Wildlife  Branch  contains  132 
questions.  A 75  per  cent  test  mark  is  required 
to  qualify  the  instructor. 

Students  must  be  14  years  of  age  to  take  the 
program.  They  receive  22  hours  of  instruction 
and  must  pass  a written  examination  conducted 
bv  a Fish  and  Wildlife  official.  Those  qualifying 
receive  a badge  and  the  training  manual. 

Instructors’  courses  are  conducted  free  of 
charge.  On  graduation,  the  instructors  will  teach 
members  of  their  respective  organizations.  Courses 
for  instructors  are  open  to  any  recognized  club 
or  organization,  with  applications  processed  in 
order  of  date  of  receipt. 
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Schools  To  S ee  Map  Shows  Increasing  Interest  In  Plan 
Prairie  Profiles”  For  Celebrating  Canada's  100th  Birthday 


SERIES  of  five  half  hour  television  pro- 
grams on  Alberta  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  radio  and  television  broadcasts  available 
to  teachers  in  the  province  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion. They  make  up  the  Alberta  portion  of  the 
CBC’s  “Prairie  Profile”  series  which  appeared 
each  Sunday  from  mid-July  to  mid-October  this 
year  on  the  national  network.  The  rebroadcast 
was  arranged  through  the  CBC  by  the  Audio- 
Visual  Services  Branch  of  the  Alberta  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Essentially  documentaries  prepared  for  re- 
gular family  television  viewing,  the  series  will  be 
shown  over  five  consecutive  Fridays  at  10:00 
a.m.  on  Alberta  CBC  stations  so  it  may  be  viewed 
during  regular  classes.  The  films  have  been  re- 
commended mainly  to  grade  five  classes  and,  to 
a lesser  extent,  to  grade  seven  classes,  as  Social 
Studies  courses  in  these  two  grades  have  their 
main  emphasis  on  Alberta. 

“Cactus  Country”,  first  of  the  series,  is  sche- 
duled for  January  29.  It  deals  with  Southeastern 
Alberta  from  the  time  of  the  dinosaurs,  through 
the  Drvlanders’  fight  with  drought  to  the  pre- 
sent, with  the  ever-present  cactus  still  the  most 
dependable  crop. 

Second  of  the  five  films  is  “Prosperity  Pours 
Dark  Wine”,  dealing  with  Central  Alberta  and 
how  the  discovery  of  oil  changed  the  entire  face 
of  the  province.  It  will  be  aired  on  February  5. 

The  fertile  Peace  River  country,  where  tall 
tales  nudge  reality,  is  covered  in  “Prairie  of 
Plenty”  to  be  shown  February  12,  while  the  story 
of  Alberta’s  foothill  cattle  kingdoms  will  be  told 
on  February  19  in  “Land  of  the  Restless  Ones”. 

Final  program  in  the  series,  “The  Silent  Sen- 
tinels”, takes  the  viewer  on  a visit  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Telecast  date  is  February  26. 

Portions  of  the  “Prairie  Profile”  have  also  been 
picked  up  by  the  school  broadcast  departments 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  for  their  fall  and 
winter  schedule.  In  Alberta  officials  are  con- 
sidering a selection  of  programs  from  the  com- 
plete series  to  be  included  in  their  1965-66  pro- 
gramming. 


Increasing  interest  in  the  Federal-Provincial 
Centennial  Plan  for  the  observance  of  Canada’s 
100th  birthday  is  being  expressed  by  municipal- 
ities throughout  Alberta.  Provincial  Government 
Centennial  Officers  are  keeping  careful  track  of 
every  enquiry  made.  Coloured  pins  are  placed 
on  a large  map  of  Alberta  which  hangs  in  the 
Centennial  Office  in  the  Legislative  Building  in 
Edmonton,  indicating  in  one  colour  the  locations 
from  which  enquiries  have  been  received  regard- 
ing centennial  grants,  and  another  colour  the 
areas  to  which  visits  have  been  made  by  one 
of  the  Centennial  Officers  to  advise  and  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  application  forms. 

More  than  100  municipalities  have  already 
indicated  their  interest  in  adopting  their  own  cen- 
tennial project,  and  many  of  these  have  been 
visited  by  one  of  the  Centennial  Officers.  Several 
applications  for  centennial  grants  have  been  re- 
ceived and  approved  by  the  Alberta  Centennial 
Committee  and  have  been  submitted  to  Ottawa 
for  consideration  by  the  Federal  Centennial  Com- 
mission. 

In  making  application  for  a centennial  grant, 
the  municipality  must  outline  in  detail  the  pro- 
posed project,  and  its  estimated  cost.  The 
municipality  must  also  give  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  will  raise  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  over  and  above  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
grants.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  municipality  must 
own  the  land  on  which  the  project  is  to  be 
located,  and  must  agree  to  perpetually  maintain 
the  project,  once  it  is  completed.  Any  two  or 
more  municipalities  may  pool  their  grant  funds 
in  order  to  create  a project  which  will  be  of 
mutual  use  and  benefit. 

Applications  for  approval  of  projects  must  be 
submitted  on  or  before  December  31,  1965,  and 
there  must  be  a reasonable  chance  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  by  1967. 


From  the  Peace  River  area  of  the  northwest  to 
the  prairie  country  in  the  southeast,  enquiries 
and  application  forms  regarding  centennial  pro- 
jects have  been  arriving  at  the  Centennial  Office 
in  Edmonton  from  all  over  Alberta.  Each  is  re- 
corded on  the  map  with  a coloured  pin,  show- 
ing up  in  the  above  photograph  as  black  spots. 


Within  Our  Borders  is  a publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the 
administration  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

there  are  no  restrictions  in  the  republishing  of  any  material  but  a credit  line  would  be  appreciated. 
Notice  of  change  of  address  should  be  accompanied  by  the  mailing  address  on  the  front  of  this 
issue.  No  charge  is  made  for  Within  Our  Borders,”  and  new  readers  are  invited  to  forward  their 
name  and  address  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Room  245,  Highways  Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Authorized  as  s econd  class  Mail,  Post  Office  Depart ment,  Ottawa  and  For  Payment  Of  Postage  In  cash. 


Coming  Events 


NOVEMBER 


2 Alberta  Forest  Products  Association 

Annual  Meeting  Edmonton 

4 Junior  League  of  Edmonton — • 

Regional  Convention  Edmonton 

llh  Avenue  Apostolic  Sunday  School — Dinner  Edmonton 

2-5  Fall  Livestock  Shoiv  and  Sale  Edmonton 

Insurance  Agents’  Assoc,  of  Alberta  Conv Edmonton 

Alberta  School  Trustees  Convention  Calgary 

4-6  Union  of  Alberta  Municipalities  Convention  Lethbridge 

Charolais  Cross  Feeder  Sale  Stettler 

Quarter  Horse  and  Hereford  Sale  Wainwright 

Alberta  Society  for  Education  Thru  Art — 

National  Conference  Edmonton 

Regional  Hockey  Coaching  Course  Lethbridge 

Alberta  Figure  Skating  W orkshop Edmonton 

Fall  Convocation  U.  of  A Edmonton 

Fall  Convocation  U.  of  A Calgary 

Symphony  Society  Edmonton 

on  net  Management  Course  Banff 

bred  Female  Cattle  Sale  Cereal 

10- 17  Brood  Cow  and  Heifer  Sale  Ft.  Macleod 

11- 14  Light  Opera  of  Edmonton  Edmonton 

Angus  Sale  Cardston 

Provincial  One-Act  Drama  Festival  Finals Banff 


13  W estern  Canadian  Community  Theatre  Conference  Banff 


13-14  Alberta  Highland  Dancing  Association — 

Competitions  Edmonton 

13-14  Regional  Hockey  Coaching  Course Peace  River 

13- 14  Alberta  Aviation  Council  Convention  Edmonton 

14  Northwest  Cattle  Breeders  Fall  Sale  Mayerthorpe 

14- 15  Provincial  Volleyball  Clinic  Calgary 

17-20  Alberta  Assoc,  of  Municipal  Districts  Conv Calgary 

20  Department  of  Public  Health — 

Certification  of  Nursing  Aides  Edmonton 

20-21  Regional  Hockey  Coaching  Clinic  Vermilion 

25  Canadian  Cancer  Society — Annual  Meeting  Edmonton 

26  Central  Alberta  Hereford  Sale  Olds 

26- 28  Civil  Service  Association  of  Alberta  Convention Edmonton 

27- 30  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  & School  Assoc. 

Workshop  Banff 

27  Alberta  Motor  Transport  Association 

( Southern  Division)  Conference  Calgary 

27- 28  Regional  Hockey  Coaching  Course  Stettler 

28- 29  Symphony  Society  Edmonton 

30-Dec.  4 Treasure  Van  Edmonton 

DECEMBER 

3-4  Fall  Show  and  Sale  Lethbridge 

4 Alberta  Motor  Transport  Association 

Annual  Meeting Edmonton 

7-11  Farmers’  Union  of  Alberta  Convention  Edmonton 

12-13  Symphony  Society  Edmonton 


